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s Devotion to The Sacred Heart 


James O’ConnNELL, S.M.A. 


WE can sum up Christianity by saying that it is the love that 
God has shown us in Christ Jesus. God is love. And Jesus, the 
God-Man, translates the invisible love of God into human actions 
so as to win our hearts. 

We can come to Jesus in any of His mysteries and see that He 
is infinitely lovable. Some people like to pray to Him as a small, 
helpless child; others prefer to keep close to the strong activity of 
His public life; there are those who continually stand beneath His 
cross; and there are those who thrill with the vision of the glorified, 

Gaines Christ. In all these ways we draw near to the Person of 
Jesus as we see Him in one of His states and we adore the infinite 
love He shows for His Father and for us in that state. 

There is, however, a way of regarding Christ Jesus that leads us 
directly to adore His love; the love that lies at the basis of all 
His life and activity. This way is to enter on devotion to His 
Sacred Heart. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart is devotion to Christ Himself, 
the God-Man. The immediate object of the devotion is His Heart 
of flesh. Christ loves supremely and He shows us His Heart as the 
visible symbol of His love. We do not venerate His Heart separated 

“rom His human nature, no more than we venerate His human 
nature separated from the Person of the Word to which the human 
nature is joined. It is because It forms part of a humanity that is 
hypostatically united to the Person of the Word that the human 
Heart. of Christ can be adored. 

This devotion, then, is our worship of Christ Jesus Who shows 
us His Heart as the symbol of His love for His Father and for us. 

In our study we shall see that this devotion has rich meaning 
for our lives. Firstly, we shall see that love for His Father inspired 


1'The heart is not an arbitrary symbol of love such as a flag is of a country. It 
is a natural symbol because all our affective life finds repercussions in our 
hearts. ‘It is for this reason that in everyday life we speak of ‘heartfelt sorrow’, 
‘heart to heart talks,’ ‘sweethearts.’ 
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every action of Christ and that He offered His Father a perfect 
worship. Secondly, we shall consider how Christ from out the 
boundless love of His Sacred Heart associates us with this worship 
so that in Him we can give the Father an adequate homage; it is 
especially in the Mass, the renewal of Christ’s sacrifice, that we 
join with Him and make our own His loving adoration. We shall 
understand, then, that we must offer our love and reparation 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus for all the love He shows us in doing 
so much for us. Finally, we shall see how all Christians form one 
great community of love in the Heart of Jesus. 

At every moment of His life, love surged from the Heart of 
Jesus towards the Father and He fulfilled everything that the Will 
of the Father demanded of Him. He summed up His entire out- 
look in saying: ‘I do always the things that please Him’ (John, 
8, 29). At the moment when He was about to begin His passion 


He said to His disciples: “That the world may know that I love thé) 


Father, let us go hence’ (John, 14, 31). And Jesus went on to suffer 
and die. 

Jesus had come on earth to make up for the dishonour that was 
offered to God by the sin of Adam and by the sins of all men. 
More than that, He had come to offer God a perfect worship. 
Only the God-Man could give to the Father an adoration and love 
that was worthy of God. Not until Christ came could creation 
render adequate homage to its Creator. 

Christ stood for us before the Father. In Him we recovered the 
friendship of God that we had lost in Adam. But now we are far 


; 
' 


richer than ever Adam was. ‘Where sin abounded, grace did=m 


more abound’ (Rom. 5, 20). By taking on our flesh and becoming 
one of us Christ linked us closely to Himself. The divine dignity 
by which His human nature is deified flows over on to us, His 
mystical members. By grace alone God could have made us to be 
His sons. But this sonship would have had no basis in our nature. 
By the Word’s taking a human nature, descended from Adam like 
ours and so linked with ours, we become incorporated into the 
Son of God. By Christ’s redeeming us we take hold of the heritage 
that is ours through Him. We possess our claim to grace and 
glory through Christ’s natural Sonship. We stand in our adoptive 
but true sonship before God in the Sonship of Christ; we are sons 
in His Sonship; fiz in Filho, 
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To live true to our adoption of sons we have to enter into the 
1re of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for His Father. This involves 
fundamentally that we must always strive to retain the state of 
grace, the priceless state of sonship, and never to do anything 
that would jeopardise this grace in us. Furthermore, we should 
seek to do the Will of God in every action. In darkness as well as in 
light, in sorrow as well as in joy, we must have our hearts attuned 
to the love of the Heart of Jesus that always regards the Will of 
His Father. No other outlook on life can give meaning or richness 
to our stay on earth. 

Through our adoption of sons we are always in Christ Fesus; 
Saint Paul is never done affirming this. We never go to the Father 

alone, and our prayers and our good actions are never merely ours. 
They always share in the dignity of the prayers and actions of our 
Head. This is especially true of our liturgical actions, above all 

@f our part in the Mass. 

_ The Mass is the re-enacting of the sacrifice of Christ; it is the 
renewal of the gift of Himself in love that the Sacred Heart made to 
His Father on Calvary. And the Mass is the sacrifice of the Whole 
Christ, Head. and Members. Christ offers it through His priests 
and all of us, according to our place in the mystical Body, share in 
that offering; it is Christ’s sacrifice and ours. 

The Mass is the focal-point of our worship of God. All that we 
are and do should be directed towards God. But the offering of 

_ ritual sacrifice is our supreme gesture of homage. In the Eucharistic 
sacrifice we expressly manifest our loving adoration of the Father 

_3Nho has made us. 

In the’ Mass, each morning or each week, we gather into one 

_ bundle all that we can lay claim to and we offer it together with 
Christ’s offering. 


O Holy and All-Powerful Father, 
We offer Thee this wine, this host... . 
We offer Thee our wills, 
Our hearts, our intelligences . . . 
Receive our joys and our sorrows, 
The works of this day... 

1 Abbe Colomb, Offertory Chant. 
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In a word, Christ offers Himself and us to His Father and we join 
ourselves as well as we are able to His offering. So, like Him, we’! 
are immolated, a sacrifice in an odour of sweetness, to our God 
and. Father. 

We must keep in mind that while everything Christ did was 
done out of love for His Father, this love reached out always and 
~ very particularly to include us. He loved His Father not only for 
Himself but also for us because in His love for us He had associated 
us with Him in all His love. Moreover, if Christ had come on 
earth to an innocent human race, He could have loved and wor- 
shipped His Father perfectly without taking on the sufferings 
and rebuffs that He did; His whole life would have been one of 
glorified splendour. But He came to redeem a fallen mankind. 
For us, sinners, He fasted and wearied, was insulted and betrayed, 
suffered and died. He took on our human miseries to expiate our 
crimes, to prove to our hard hearts that He loved us, and to draw) 
us after Him so that by following Him we might gain all that He 
wen for us. It is in this way that the love with which Christ loves 
the Father has overflowed on to us and gathers us into its mighty 
current. We can never love the Sacred Heart enough in return 
for the love that He has shown us. 

Our love will inevitably find expression in reparation. Jf love 
is the first attitude that we take up in devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
reparation is the second. 'The love of Jesus is an outraged, spurned 
love; it has been rejected by many for whom it has done everything. 
For this reason we who know His love must try to atone in some 
degree for the dishonour that sins cast on His Heart. If we i iat 
not try to make some such atonement to Christ, we should be 
utterly small-hearted and selfish. 

In the work of reparation we can express rich generosity. No 
longer are we—as we so often have to be—begging for something 
from God. We are giving Him something; we are trying to make 
some small, selfless return to His Sacred Heart. Giving such as 
that widens our hearts and deepens our love. It helps us to bring 
to Jesus all the gladness and pleasure that we joy in. It keeps us 
close to His atoning Cross when we suffer. 

Many of the Fathers have noted the expression that Saint John 
uses to describe the effect of the lance on the side of Christ— 
‘opened’, ‘The lance symbolically tore open Christ’s Heart so that 
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the whole world could find room there (Preface of the Sacred 
Weart). From His pierced side the Church like a second Eve was 
born. The water and blood that flowed symbolised the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Eucharist; one brings about birth into the 
Church and the other nourishes with divine life the living members 
of Christ. 

We must always remember that all His mystical members form 
with the Sacred Heart one society of love. The Church is a mystical 
unity into which we are all gathered through the love of Jesus. 
We are one with all those who pray to Him, work for Him, and 
love Him. We belong to a great community that extends from 
those who worshipped in the catacombs beneath Rome to those 
who drop in to pray in the churches of our cities; a community 
that includes priests who toil in Arctic wastes and nuns who 
sweat in African forests; a community that embraces the Pope, 
ousewives, labourers and scientists. 

The Church is before anything else a community of love. 
Christ said that men would know His disciples by the love they 
had for one another. The hierarchy and clergy exist to perform 
the official functions of love and to regulate in love the religious 
activities of the members of the Church. 

We can say, then, in conclusion that devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is an epitome of the Christian life; it is our response to the 
advances that God has made to us in Christ Jesus. 


We love God, our Father, in union with the Heart of His Son. 
e rise above our unworthiness in the infinite worth of Christ’s 
- divine-human homage;.we enclose our tiny offering of what we 
are and have in Christ’s supreme offering. And understandably 
we love this God-Man Who has loved us to the uttermost bounds 
of love and Who shows us His Heart as the symbol of His love. 
We love Him with all our hearts and make up to Him for the love 
that He is refused by men. We love Him in company with all the 
members of His Church, especially with Mary, His Mother. 
We love Him in all the ways that His love has made it possible 
for us to love Him. 


1 Unfortunately lack of space has prevented adequate mention in this article 


of Our Lady’s réle in this devotion. But see Father Moran, O.P., ‘Reparation 
to the Immaculate Heart,’ Doctrine and Life, Aug.—Sept., 1951. 


“Frustration ” ( 


To the wisdom of God 

Nothing is ever nothing. Everything is new. Everything is other. 
Everything is different. 

To the eye of God nothing is repeated. 


Those twenty times that we are made to follow the same road to 
reach the same point 


Of vanity. 
To the eye of man it is the same point, the same road, the same 
twenty times. 


But that 1s what misleads 1s. 


g 


What matters it to arrive here or there, and always at the same 
Spot 

Which is a spot. of disappointment? 

Of earthly disappointment. 


It is the journey only that matters. Ee 
If the road is a road of holiness 

To the eye of God, a road of trials, 

He who has walked it twice is twice as holy 

To the eye of God, as he who has walked it three times 
Three times as holy and he who has walked it 
Twenty times twenty times as holy. . . | 
All our days, you say, repeat themselves.—No, they are added 


—Charles Peguy, Le Porche du Mystere de la deuxieme vertu. 
Pp. 204, 205. 
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: 
To the eternal treasure of the days. : 
: 
: 


» The Problem of Progress 


Wee aye GCALLENG os Orbs 
III. I AM FALLING BACK! 


WHAT aré we to think of this depressing fact? In this case also, 
surprising though it may seem, we are justified in repeating what 
we have said of the other case: God may have excellent reasons. 
for allowing such a failure. He knows, in the designs of his infinite 
wisdom, that to come to self-knowledge we have sometimes to go 
the length of actually experiencing our wretchedness. He sees. 
things from far above us, and knows beforehand all that can follow 
from this new self-knowledge. 
® We have the story of many souls to prove this to us. They 
tell us—and in what piercing accents sometimes, as we heard 
not long ago in the case of a woman like Eve Lavalliere—that 
they had to go through moral trial before their eyes were opened 
to certain evident things that they were unconscious of, things to: 
which they were completely blinded. It was for them, surprising 
as the assertion may seem, a sort of necessity. Often indeed some 
intimately personal suffering makes the soul enter into itself, 
and the conscience awakens. Not until the Prodigal Son was 
hungry, did he remember his father’s house; he thought of the 
_ hired servants there who had bread in abundance, and then 
= Bepentance came and flooded his soul. God permits certain souls 
to fall, so that they may be brought back to him. It is a fact: they 
_ often come back to God only when they feel afresh the need of his 
presence and his grace. They prayed before, it is true, but from 
duty, from a purely intellectual conviction; their prayer was not the 
expression of a deep need of soul, a kind of hunger coming from 
an insuppressible vital instinct. David was heard because his 
prayer was a “‘cry”: Let my cry come to Thee (Ps.101), he implored in 
kis unutterable distress. Before he uttered that cry, his wretched- 
ness must have been tangible to him; then, his prayers were the 
Miserere and the De profundis. What intensity there is in his 
words, and what a moving encounter with his God! Wash me yet 
more from my iniquity.—Purify me, and I shall be cleansed —Wash 
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me, and I shall be made whiter than snow. Create a clean heart im. 
me, O God, (Ps.50). “4 

[t rarely happens, notwithstanding, that a serious lapse occurs 
suddenly in a normal Christian life, although we must always be 
prepared for one. Saints, such for example as the Cure d’Ars, 
were familiar up to their last hour with that fear which was ine 
contestably a fruit in them of the action of the Holy Spirit, and they 
acknowledge that it sustained them at certain more specially torm- 
ented periods of their life. 'l'o be separated from God seemed to 
them the supreme trial, to which they could not resign themselves, 

A fall can come about in a more insidious and perhaps more 
dangerous way. There are no big infidelities but we rub along 
anyhow, in mediocrity. We are outwardly regular, the most 
urgent duties are punctually performed, but at bottom there is 
now no heart in them. here is no heart in work, in prayer: our, 
action is that of an automaton, When this attitude lasts long, ic) 
is always the starting-point of a moral downfall. ‘The soul becomes 
slack, feels distaste for the obligations of its vocation. Everything 
is a burden, and the soul tries to throw it off by seeking the desire — 
of compensations that afford a temporary distraction, the enchant- 
ing mirage they create drives out the thought of the rigorous 
requirements of a life whose horizon has been abruptly clouded 
out, ; 

Even when God allows a soul to stray, we must still regard this 
action as an effect of his mercy, Not of course that sin must be 
committed go that divine mercy can be made manifest—evil will 
always be evil, essentially opposed to God and to his design 
in our lives—but when a man in his weakness has succumbed, 
God will bend down to his frailty to raise it up and fortify it, His 
fatherly love then flowers out in sovereign meray. And here 
recurs to mind the astounding words of St. Augustine: “God 
would never permit evil if he were not 80 powerful and so merciful, 
that from evil itself he can bring out good.” 

God will bring good out of evil. How? By stirring up repentance, 
Repentance is an eminent grace of God: only the damned cannot 
get it. It puts us back right away on God's plane, “If you want 
to flee the anger of God,’’ says St. Augustine further, “hasten to 
throw yourself into his arms.’’ By sorrow the heart disclaims what 
it has done, destroys its evil intention, That sincere repentance — 
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wenerates love, We see it even in the human order. A son has 
®rended his parents. Filled with remorse, he comes back to them. 
I'rom his momentary fault he will even draw an increase of love 
to blot out the very memory of it, Similarly after a fall permitted by 
God, the soul will elicit a more intense act of charity, and will 
bound forward on the path of perfection. ' 

How many people have found in such a true repentance the 
signal grace to walk henceforth in the presence of God, as the old 
hymn pute ity 

ree ay a son beneath his father’s gaze; 
In holy fear before the face of God, 

Often, in those painful hours when you have the impression 
that the whole spiritual edifice is crumbling and that a past of 
loyal efforts is gone forever, there surges up an insidious temptation 
to discouragement, It is easily understandable, Little by little the 

Pertainty takes shape within us that we shall never succeed, that 

the uselessness of the struggle is proved, and that it is better to 
atop at that, to be satisfied with what we have achieved without 
trying to go any farther, It is an astonishing’ thing that this tempta- 
tion does not occur at the start of the spiritual life, when the soul is 
atill moving under its first impulse, but rather towards maturity, 
when the soul’s life is expressed in full activity, By showing us all 
that still separates us from the goal we have glimpsed, this in- 
aidious temptation persuades us that it is better to be satisfied 
with a good mean, and thus it arrests any forward march. 

These two aspects of the spiritual life-—-standing still and 

Pulling back—that we have analysed, may in part be explained by 
a fact that we must not fail to recall to mind: in the Christian life 
we are bound to aim at perfection: not an ordinary perfection, 
1 ‘That does not at all mean that converted sinners stand higher than souls whose 

{nnocence hua never suffered the least stain, Mary Magdalen, with all her love 

and the privileges graciously granted her by Christ, doubtless did not equal 

St, John, the beloved diseiple who romained pure of heart, far less Our Lady, 

the divine Mother Immaculate, Yer this point does not seem so evident to some 

people, Did not one of our best Catholic writers a few years ago declare that, 

‘God being tree trom our repugnances,” & nvurderess, through the ministry of 

the Sky will not only be “loved and pardoned by Jesus Christ,” but even 

“referred,” “because of her unexampled wretchedness’? : 

Gt. ‘Mhomaa gives the answer of the theologian (Ll<Tl--106, 2) on this 
point, He asks whethor an innocent person oWes more gratitude to God (and 
therefore more love) than a penitent, He answers: “Gratitude is the answer of 
one who iv under an obligation to a benefactor, Tt must be measured by the 


magnitude of the benefit, ‘The innocent man will owe God more gratitude, 
because he has received from hin a greater good than the ponitent.” 
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but that of our Father in heaven. Now what characterises that 


perfection is that it is not attainable on this earth. We are tendirfy’ 


towards it, which does not mean that we shall reach it. Notice 
what happens in the spiritual domain by comparison with what 
happens in mountain country. When you undertake a climb and 
you reach the summit, great as your joy is it is always slightly 
mingled with disillusionment. If the mountain is part of a chain, 
there is always a peak which obstructs for you the view of the 
whole. To get this view, there is only one solution: to climb to the 
highest peak of all so as to command the others. In this way each 
summit exercises its own particular attraction. On the spiritual 
plane, this attraction takes the form of desire not to be satisfied 
with the perfection acquired, but to strive ceaselessly towards a 
higher perfection. That is always the impulse that manifests itself. 

Precisely because of this law of perfection that spurs us ever on 


towards something better, it will happen on certain days that yor) 


will be disappointed by what you have done. You thought you were 
doing wonders, and you are quite surprised at only achieving 
something very ordinary. Then you begin to say to yourself: 
“T thought I was doing better.’ If you have not understood that 
the perfection required, in virtue of its divine character, cannot 
be attained in this world, you will inevitably lose courage. Now, 
do not forget that God is satisfied with your striving; it is enough 
for him because he knows very well that a soul possessed by such a 
desire will never stop, and that is what he expects of us. Still more, 
to accomplish this movement towards God will further increase 


the love that bears us towards him, so that the closer we draw t@himg 


him, the more shall we desire to live by him—like a moving body 
which increases its speed by its own motion and goes faster and 
faster according as it nears the goal that it has to reach. It is 
important to grasp this point of doctrine, since the happiness of 
heaven will be proportioned to the degree of charity that the soul 
has reached on earth. So that, in short, it is the satisfaction of our 
striving towards complete perfection that will explain the happiness 
of heaven. 

And that at the same time justifies the ways of God in our 
regard. When he sees a soul that sincerely desires to belong to 
him, he never leaves it at rest. His methods in dealing with 
it are a perpetual exhortation to do better. He says unceasingly: 
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“Start the work again to-morrow and you will succeed.”’ 

@ Once these various points of doctrine have been grasped, many 
happenings in life, little or big, are lit up with a new light. God’s 
interventions are appreciated at their true value, and we try to 
correspond as well as we can, So as to lose none of the treasures of 
grace that they conceal. Thus sorrows follow on joys, failures on 
successes; God knows that they are all necessary so that we may 
reach the goal. When his ways are understood in the light of faith, 
everything grows simple. God uses everything to lift us higher, 
failure as well as success, for He is not tied as we are to the more 
or less great and immediate success of a work. 

At the conclusion of these reflections, it is important for each 
one, on his own account, to examine himself, so as to discover how 
far he has advanced in his spiritual ascent. The question to ask 
oneself is this: “On what point am I making no progress? And 

pyhy?” 

When the enquiry has been finished and the answer found, it 
is good to remember that the surest means of remedying a deficiency 
is to develop in one’s soul the virtues that lift us up to the divine; 
faith should be more and more living, hope more persevering, 
charity more intense and expansive. If you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with, remember then what we have said of the 
divine action in such circumstances: one day, God will make it 
clear that the delay in the progress you desire comes from him, 
The essential thing is never to lose courage. Someone said truly: 

_ “What matters is not so much to have arrived as to be on the 

_gmarch,” for whoever is on the march will arrive sooner or later 
at the most distant point of his line, in spite of his periods of 
slowness, in spite of his falls. A text of St. Paul is a tremendous 
encouragement here; full of optimism and sound moral health. 
I do not count myself to have apprehended. But one thing I do: 
forgetting the things that are behind, and stretching forth myself to 
those that are before, I press towards the mark, to the prize of the 
supernal vocation of God in Christ Fesus. (Phil. 3:13). 

And eyen if you have the conviction that you are stationary, 
you are perhaps growing without realising it, and one day life will 
recover all its due. In winter all things seem dead; but let spring 
come, and lo! under the action of the sun they spring up anew and 
the whole of nature bursts into flower. 


Ejaculatory Prayer e7 
R. J. Rocue, O.P. 


“EJACULATIONS” or ‘“asPiRATIONS” are short prayers in 
which the soul expresses its longing for God, its dependence on 
Him, its desire for some virtue or its hatred for some vice, or its 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin or some of the saints, Aspirations 
are sighs from the heart, springing, like all prayers, from our 
faith, for only a man who believes in the other world can pray. 
Moreover, not only do they spring from faith, but they strengthen 
the faith and the other virtues which depend upon it. Repeated 
acts form a habit, and since every ejaculation is an act of faith 
the repetition of them strengthens the habit or virtue of faith. 
Hence, for example, every time a person says ‘‘My Jesus, mercy’ 0) 
he strengthens his faith in the divinity of Our Lord. He also 
exercises and grows stronger in other virtues, for this ejaculation 
includes a great act of contrition for our sins, an act of humility 
because of our inability to do any good without God, and an act 

of love for God Who has given us time for penance. One ejacula- 
tion leads to another. Thus “My Jesus, mercy”’ leads to “Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, I trust in Thee,” and to ““Sweetest Jesus, be to me 
not a Judge but a Saviour,”’ wherein we lovingly remind Our Lord. 
that if He is to judge us strictly on our merits we shall surely be 
found guilty, but we rely on His Sacred Heart, so patient and full 

of mercy. Chey 

Ever since Our Lord spoke the parable of the publican i in the 
Temple who only said ‘“‘God, be merciful to me a sinner’”’ and went 
down from the Temple justified for having said it, aspirations have 
sanctified many. If there is only a spark of faith in one’s heart 
they keep it alive; if we suffer violent temptations they are a shield _ 
against them; if we lack courage to face a great trial, they enable 
us to be patient under it. 

Aspirations were the original private prayers in monasteries, 
in days before mental prayer was legislated for and regulated as it 
is now. The monks went from altar to altar in the Church pouring 
‘out their hearts in short prayers, taken mostly from the Divine 
Office, by which they express their adoration of God, their zeal for 
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souls, their sentiments of love and trust and humility and sorrow 
Bor their offences. They prayed continually. When they went to 
their various tasks, such as copying manuscripts in the scriptorium 
or digging in the fields, the practice of ejaculations was maintained: 
they felt the need of raising their hearts to God at frequent inter- 
vals so that they should not become too absorbed in their work. 
And the same is desirable to-day, not only for monks but for 
ordinary people. A good Christian never finishes his prayers, 
but carries prayer into work so that work becomes a prayer. “Pray 
always’’ said Our Lord, and the admonition is repeated by St. 
Paul. ‘This does not mean that we must be. always on our knees: 
we have to earn our bread, often in very distracting occupations. 
It does mean that the thought of eternity should always be at 
least at the back of our minds. The man who is working for his 
family does not always think of them expressly, yet they are always 
Bin his mind: it is for them that he has undertaken his work which 
thus becomes a labour of love: and now and then he does think 
of them expressly, at night or morning or meal-times, or he may 
carry about with him their photograph at which he looks from 
time to time. So also, although we may not expressly think of God 
whilst engaged in manual labour or writing or study, it is for Him 
that everything is undertaken: a man can pray not only with his 
lips, but also with his tools, his hands, his pen. But a man needs 
something to bring the remembrance of God frequently to his 
mind, lest it be driven forth altogether by the pressure of his 
immediate interests. 
29 The human spirit is volatile, it is readily distracted from its 
first intention: a man who sets out to plough a field for the honour 
and glory of God may soon forget his high purpose and think only of 
proving himself a better ploughman than anybody else; the one 
who commences to write an article for God’s glory may become 
occupied entirely with the thought of his style and the re-action 
of his critics. They both need something to remind them of God, 
and they will find it in ejaculatory prayer. Whosoever has the 
habit of raising his mind to God frequently and fervently cannot 
forget God for long. It was this habit of aspirations that did much 
to'make a very holy man of Brother Joachim, the Cistercian monk 
who is Commemorated in the book: The Man Who Got Even 
with God. 
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Ejaculations enable us to fulfil our duty of adoring God, they 
comfort and fortify the soul, they are a sure protection in tempta-©) 
tion, they have been used by all the saints, they are strongly re- 
commended by spiritual writers, and, like all great things in the 
spiritual life, they are very simple. No education is necessary, no 
strange words are used; the soul speaks with God easily, rever- 
ently, without affectation. 

A story is told of an Irish village tailor who had a favourite 
ejaculation suggested by his trade: everytime his needle pierced 
the cloth he used to say: “Heart of Jesus, pierce the hearts of 
sinners with sorrow fer their sins,” and God alone knows the good 
did to himself or the mercy he obtained for others by this little 
prayer. Why should not all tradesmen or professional men do 
something similae? As the mason arranges the stone or as the 
carpenter planes his piece of wood, he might say: “Lord, do not 
measure me so strictly as I measure this stone or piece of wood.” €) 
The Catholic doctor, listening to a patient’s heart, could say: 
‘Lord, may I never be untrue to You in my Heart,’’ or the lawyer, 
consulted by a client: “Lord, may I always keep faithfully Your 
commandments.” 

We might go on giving examples of ejaculations suitable for 
other classes of persons: the housewife, the school-child, the 
adolescent, the office-worker, and especially courting-couples, 
but enough has been said to show how we should choose them 
according to our needs. For the most part, they will depend on 
our early training and on our present circumstances: the main 
fact to bear in mind is that they must be sincere, they must comet 
from the heart. 

There are some persons who cannot say long prayers without 
becoming distracted: by the time they come to the middle of the 
prayer they have forgotten its beginning. For them, ejaculations 
are a special blessing: there is no strain in saying them, no effort at 
concentration is required, they are so brief that there is no time 
for distractions. Their little prayer is over quickly, and—after 
a brief period—they are quite ready for another aspiration. 

Other persons shrink from all attempt at formal meditation; 
they are convinced that they can never learn to make it. They tell 
us that they can only make ejaculations, such as ““God, have mercy 
on me” or “Mother of God, be a Mother to me.” Yet, by such 
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ejaculations they are really praying and praying well, and it is 
Deven possible that they have already reached an advanced 
stage of prayer. After all, “meditation” is only one part of 
mental prayer, the purpose of it is to produce acts of the will, 
“affections” as they are called, which is another word for 
aspirations or ejaculations, and if they can elicit ejaculations 
without any preliminary meditation, so much the better: they 
are already mentally prostrate in humility before God, which 
is a great step in mental prayer. No wonder that Pere Joret, 
O.P., in his work Dominican Spirituality, says that our special 
half-hour of mental prayer may quite well be spent in a series 
of ejaculatory prayers—rather more sustained than at other 
times. 
In making aspirations everyone ought to follow the inclination 
of his own spirit and the bent of his own soul, that is to say he 


® should use those aspirations which come most naturally to his 


lips and into which he can put his whole heart: hence it is advisable 
to make a short list! of those aspirations which best suit him. 

If he cannot find what he considers a suitable aspiration he may 
use his own form of words, but there will be no indulgence. 
However, the official list of indulgenced aspirations contains a 
number of short and easily remembered ones which ought to be 
acceptable to most persons, and the indulgences attached to them 
are applicable to the Holy Souls: thus they have a two-fold effect, 
they help our own souls and the souls in Purgatory. 

An ejaculation may consist of only one word, and that word may 
be always or nearly always the same; perhaps it is the word ““God’’ 
or “Jesus,” or “Mary” which mean so much to us. Some of the 
saints have used them continually and have found them 
sufficient. Or it may be such a word as “Sin” or “Mercy’’—it 
does not matter as long as it comes from the spirit of faith. 

Do not be afraid of using the same aspiration over and over 
again. God does not tire of hearing anything that comes from our 
hearts. Our Lord himself has given us an example of repetition, 
for we read that He prayed the third time in the Garden of Olives 
“saying the self-same word.” (Matthew, XXVI, 44). 

? Jnorder to help readers make a list of aspirations, the writer recommends a 


booklet entitled A Little Book of Aspirations by Margaret M. Heavey, M.A.». 
published by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 1941, 
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St. Alphonsus says (Prayer, p.28r) that the ejaculations dearest 
to God are those of love, resignation and oblation of self. 

The following are offered as suggestions: ““My God and my All,” 
“Jesus, my God, I love Thee above all things,” “Not my will but 
Thine be done,” ‘Sacred Heart of Jesus, I give Thee myself 
through Mary.” 

You may make ejaculations whilst waiting at a bus-stop, or 
even while conversing with a friend. It is not necessary to say them 
aloud, for one should not appear singular. Pope Pius XI. declared 
(December, 1933) that to gain the indulgence of an ejaculation 
it is sufficient to recite it mentally. This means that we can make 
an indulgenced aspiration in a flash, by an upward glance of the 
mind towards God. We may speak with God anywhere and at 
any time, in the heart as well as with the lips. There are ejaculations 
to the Blessed Sacrament to be used in the Church or in the street, 
for the Real Presence perfumes the whole world: “I adore Thee, 
O most Sacred Eucharistic Heart of Jesus,” “Blessed and praised 
every moment be the Most Holy and Divine Sacrament;” and to 


the Sacred Heart: “Sweet Heart of Jesus, make us love Thee more’ 


and more,” or ‘‘May the Heart of Jesus be everywhere loved.” 
We must never omit from aur selection some little prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin, especially the favourite one: “O Mary, conceived 
without sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee.” 

Pray always! Do not make the mistake of dividing your time 
into something like water-tight compartments: a few compart- 
ments for prayer, then the bulkheads are closed and other com- 
partments are used for work or play with never a thought of the 
other world to sanctify them. That is how some persons seem to 
arrange their lives: they say a few prayers morning and evening, 
perhaps they assist at the Holy Sacrifice and receive Holy Com- 
munion devoutly: the remainder of their day is given exclusively 
to business: not that they deliberately put spiritual things out of 
of their lives, but they “have to live’ and they think that the 
business of praying cannot be carried on at the same time as the 
business of living. Hence the “good odour” of Christianity does 
not permeate their lives as much as it should, they do not take 
sufficiently into consideration the needs and circumstances of 
others, they are apt to become impatient, perhaps even a little 
unjust, when they are tempted they more readily fall because 
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they do not immediately have recourse to God. Ejaculatory 
®rayer solves the difficulty. It enables them to comply with the 
command ‘Pray always,” it keeps alive the good dispositions 
of the morning, it brings prayer into all we do, with its aid the 
entire day becomes a continuous prayer, there are frequent 
moments of interior recollection, the mind and heart are always 
ready to rise to God, and that is Praying Always. 

Ejaculations must not only be frequent—otherwise we do not 
form a habit of them—but they must be spontaneous, they must 
spring naturally from our hearts. Hence there may be some 
difficulty in teaching them to very young children: we do not 
know exactly how children look upon God, or what their little 
troubles are. Perhaps it is enough for them to utter the Holy 
Names, or to say “My God. I love Thee.” That much will accus- 
tom them to the use of aspirations. Later, when the time has come 


Bfor their First Communion, they can learn ejaculations to the 


Blessed Sacrament or to the Sacred Heart. It is most important 
that the young should form the habit during their formative years: 
the child who has learned early to say “Jesus, save me” or 
“Mary, protect me” in moments of temptation is not likely to fall 
into sin. For those of us who take up'the practice in adult age, it 
would be well to commence with just a few aspirations daily, and 
gradually to increase the number until the habit becomes almost 
continuous, but we must be careful to insist on the quality of the 
aspiration: we must mean them, they must be fervent. 

Thanks be to God there are many people in the world to-day 


= who are enabled to lead lives of union with God by this simple 


2 


means. Ejaculations are the sighs of a soul longing for God; they 
compress into a few words all that we hope for and believe; they 
are an easy means of keeping in touch with God, and they are 
always available. No matter how listless we may be, we can always 
utter the names of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


The Spirit of Praise © 


JosErpH Moran, O.P. 


THERE 1s a peculiar freshness and spontaneity about the way 
in which the Psalmist bursts forth in praise of his Creator. With- 
drawing his soul from preoccupation with things of earth he bids 
it mount heavenwards to find its joy in this divine work. The 
opening words of Psalm r1o2 are typical. 

“Bless the Lord O my soul and let all that is within me bless 
His holy name. 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and never forget all that he hath 
done for thee.” 

This spirit of praise is but little appreciated in our times when 
there is so much that holds us earthbound. The lack of interest 
shown by so many in regard to the sacred liturgy is perhaps an 
outstanding indication of this. The liturgy is not understood, 
and without understanding there can be no sympathy. Many also 
are hindered by false notions or by prejudice from coming to 
realise both its importance and its need. ‘There are those for example 
who would identify the liturgy with Gregorian chant, and having 
but little interest in this music they feel that the liturgy is not for 
them. Again others would look on the liturgy as the concern of a 
select few—of clerics and religious—and thus feel themselves 
outside its scope. 

In this connection the ancient rivalry between the Jews and 
the Samaritans comes to mind. These latter claimed that Mount 
Gerizim in the centre of their land was the only place where one 
could offer fitting sacrifice to God, while the Jews claimed that 
Jerusalem was the only Jegitimate sanctuary. In his fourth chapter, 
St. John tells us of the Samaritan woman who on perceiving that 
Jesus was a prophet asked him to solve the difficulty. But Jesus 
answered: ‘‘Woman, believe me the hour is coming when neither 
on this mountain, nor in Jerusalem will you worship the Father, 
but when true worshippers will worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.” These words among other things contain a rebuke for 
those who would place the primary emphasis in worship on mete 
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externals. Worship fundamentally is something pertaining to the 
®oul in its relation to God—‘‘God is spirit, and they who would 
worship him must worship in spirit and in truth.” All this has 
reference to the question of the liturgy, for if we identify the 
liturgy with Gregorian chant, or regard participation in it as 
something reserved for a privileged section of the community, 
then we are missing its whole meaning. The liturgy is worship, 
something that is, which regulates our intercourse with God. 
In the first place then it should not be confused with other things 
which while pertaining to it are only of secondary importance, 
such as a partitular form of music. Again the liturgy is public 
worship, the public and official worship of the whole Church. 
It is not therefore the exclusive preserve of a select few, but each 
and every one of the faithful has the duty and privilege of taking 
an active part in it. 

> 
The Foundations of Worship 


The liturgy we say, is worship. An appreciation of the liturgy 
implies therefore an understanding of the meaning and necessity 
of worship. We propose confining ourselves to this consideration 
here. Worship, as has been indicated, has to do with the right 
ordering of ourselves as creatures in relation to God. It is our 
privilege in contrast with the lower creation that we can put things 
in order—all men are to some extent artists. And the highest art 

~=we can practise is to put order in our own lives. Thus it is we praise 
the man who orders his life by subjecting himself to the ruling 
authority, by acknowledging his duties towards his family, by 
not being inordinately attached to the acquisition of riches. All 
this is implied in the art of right living—the virtuous life. But 
there is one fundamental relationship and unless we acknowledge 
it in the first place and adjust our lives accordingly, we cannot be 
said to be practising the art of right living in the strict sense. This 
is our relationship to God. Its importance lies in the fact that God 
is the unfailing source of our every good. It is towards him that we 
ought to tend continually with every fibre of our being. Three 
considerations help us to understand what is included in this 
tending, this ordering of our whole being towards God. 
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(a) The Divine Perfections 


ra) 


In the first place there is the consideration of God’s absolute 
and transcendent perfection. This is something we are liable to 
overlook only too easily in our everyday life. Not being able to 
see God with the eyes of the body we are liable to ignore him 
in the enjoyment of his gifts. We appreciate well the beauty, the 
power, the usefulness of all about us. But when we try to penetrate 
the mystery of God himself, of his greatness and perfection, our 
understanding can but falteringly grasp his great reality. He 
infinitely surpasses all other good things, being the source whence 
they take their origin. While every creature is to some extent 
his reflection, nothing adequately represents him, for nothing that 
we See or experience in this life is really like him as he is in himself. 
Indeed we only then know God truly, as St. Thomas points out, 


when we realise that he far surpasses even the most lofty thoughts 6) 


we can frame about him.! 


“As the heavens are exalted above the earth, 
So are my ways above your ways, 
And my thoughts above your thoughts.”’? 

Our efforts to appreciate better this surpassing perfection of God 
help us also to see in some measure at least, the necessity of praising 
and worshipping him. Excellence ever calls for acknowledgment 
and honour, and where there is infinite excellence a very special 
acknowledgment and honour are demanded. 


‘What shall we be able to do to glorify him? 

For the Almighty himself is above all his works. 
The Lord is terrible and exceeding great, 
And his power is admirable. 

When you glorify the Lord, exalt him as far as in you lies, 

Yet will he far exceed, such is the wonder of his greatness. 
Blessing the Lord exalt him as much as you can: 
For he is above all praise. 

Exalting him put forth all your strength, and be not weary: 

Who shall see him and declare him fully? 

Who shall magnify him who exists from eternity?? 

1 1, C. Gentes, chap. 5. 


eis, V,9; 
® Ecclis. XLIII, 30-35. 
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“Too late have I known Thee, O Beauty, ever ancient and ever 
ew,” wrote St. Augustine. It is the contemplation of this eternal 
beauty which constitutes the happiness of the Angels and Saints 
in heaven, and as they gaze at this ineffable sight they cease not 
to send forth their praise and glory and worship to him who sits 
upon the throne. We also are destined to take our place among 
this happy throng some day. But even while biding our time here 
below it is our privilege to have the thought of the surpassing 
greatness of God as the ruling consideration in our lives, thus 
making our sojourn one continual hymn of praise and worship 
to the divine Majesty—a foreshadowing indeed in time of the 
canticle we shall sing for all eternity before the throne of the Lamb. 


(b) The Creature’s Dependence 
, 

There is a second consideration which helps us to appreciate 
more fully the meaning and necessity of worship in the life of man, 
viz. our utter dependence and the utter dependence of all creatures 
on God. This is but another aspect of,God’s surpassing greatness 
which is such that whereas all other things are dependent on him, 
He, himself, is dependent on none. It is an aspect which we can 
easily overlook also, for Almighty God in his wisdom and goodness 
has been pleased to hide himself behind the gifts he showers on 

-us. But the fact remains that all things were called into being by 
him. Of itself the world with all it contains would never have 
egun to exist. And even now while it continues to exist, it does 
so because God is ever sustaining it. Were he to withdraw his hand 
for one moment, all things would cease, would return again into 
nothingness being of themselves nothingness. It should be quite 
clear from this consideration that every creature by its very nature 
belongs more to God than it does to itself. In other words, God 
by reason of his being Creator has supreme rights as to the disposal 
and use of all His creatures, be they in this world or outside of it. 

Now in calling all things out of nothing by his almighty power, 
God had no other end in view than his own honour and glory. 
The raison d’etre of every creature then is the greater glory of 
God. This is the most fundamental law in the being of all things, 
it is the most fundamental law in the life of every man. 


a 
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(c) The Life of Grace e 
. i) 
But if a life of worship, of seeking God’s glory, is called for by 
the very condition of man as creature, it is called for to a still 
greater extent by the fact of his sharing in the life of grace. Sancti- 
fying grace implies friendship with God. And this friendship is 
something very real—infinitely more real than anything of the 
like in human relationships—transforming us as it does in the 
very depths of our being. Now the mutual love implied in this 
as in all true friendship is an unselfish love, a giving of self, a 
taking over as one’s own the interests of the beloved. Calvary 
shows us how God made his own our interests, becoming man, 
and dying for our salvation. We on our part also must manifest 
our love for God “‘in deed and in truth.” Hence it is that because 
we possess sanctifying grace the seeking of God’s glory becomes. 
our great preoccupation by an altogether new title. Now we arg) 
driven to promote that glory not only because of God’s supreme 
excellence and our utter dependence, but also because he is our 
friend, because there is now an identity of interests between us and 
him. The life of worship is the necessary accompaniment of the 
life of grace. Indeed the Sacrament of Baptism by which we are 
initiated into this latter, consecrates us, dedicates us to Christian 
worship also. ‘Through our Baptismal character by which we are 
conformed to Christ the Priest, we receive the power of sharing 
in a most intimate way in the great priestly act which He con- 
summated on Calvary. 


bh 


The Meaning of Worship a 


Let us consider further what is included in this office of worship 
which as we say, man by his very condition as creature and as 
of God must continually offer his Maker. We have described 
it as the showing of fitting honour and glory to God. There are 
of course many ways in which we can do this. When we offer him 
our petitions in prayer we thereby honour God because we are 
expressing our dependence on him. Again we honour him by 
singing his praises, by thinking or meditating on his attributes, 
by carrying out ceremonial prescriptions or rubrics. All these 
actions pertain to worship, and flow from the great virtue of 
religion. There is one act however which is fundamental to this 
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virtue and which vivifies as it were all the others. This is the act of 

evotion. By this act a man shows a ready willingness to submit 
and carry out in all things whatever God requires of him. It is the 
full acceptance of the commandments in their varied application 
to all the circumstances of one’s life. 

This act of total submission is fundamental we say, in worship, 
or religion, for since we belong to God more than we belong t> 
durselves, our approach to him must ever be an implicit 
acknowledgment at least of his supreme dominion over all we 
have and are. Unless such an interior acknowledgment can be 
presupposed, something of vital importance will be lacking in all 
the other actions by which we may hope to honour him. True there 
will always be a lack on our part in our approach to God... But 
He who knows so well the abyss that separates us from Himself is 
pleased to accept the measure of honour and praise which it lies 
Within our power to offer him. If however our external manifesta- 
tion of religion be not joined to the spirit’ of devotion, then we 
cannot even be said to offer him that small measure. We are 
holding back something which by every conceivable title is his due. 
We may enjoy singing Psalms to God’s glory, attending Mass and 
other liturgical functions: yet if all this flows not from a spirit of 
ready submission to God’s law there is a certain inconsistency on 
our part. How often in ancient times did not God rebuke the 
Israelites for this spirit of mere externalism in worship. 

“To what purpose do you offer me the multitude of your 
? victims, saith the Lord? I am full, I desire not holocausts 
|: Pa ”” Offer sacrifice no more in vain: incense is an abomina- 
tion to me. The new moons, and the sabbaths and other 
festivals I will not abide, your assemblies are wicked... . 
‘Wash yourselves, be clean, take away the evil of your 
devices from my eyes . 
“Learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge for the fatherless, defend the widow” (fs. i,ll,13, 
is, 17). ; 


It was the prophet Samuel who very fittingly summarised this 
oft-repeated rebuke in the words: “Obedience is better than 
sacrifice’”’(I Sam. 15, 22). 

As we think about this act of devotion or ready submission to 


. 
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God which is the very heart of all worship, we realise that it is 
something which must necessarily influence the whole of humaf) 
life. The spirit of worship should affect both private and public 
life, it should pervade the home, the world of business, of sport, 
of art, for God is supreme Master and Lord of all men and of all 
things, and it is his due that all be subjected to him. Viewed from 
this aspect the liturgical revival which is the Church’s call to men 
to share more fully in her worship-life,if hearkened to must bring 
in its train the reform of the whole of society. 


* * * 


The spirit of praise and worship then which we find so perfectly 
expressed in the Psalms should not be regarded as something 
quite exceptional. It is the spirit which should fill the soul of 
every Christian for it is the spirit which filled the soul of Oug) 
Lord himself who while on earth ever sought the glory of his 
Father. Our Lady too was filled with this spirit of praise which 
she so perfectly manifested in the words of her Magnificat. Glancing 
over the ages we find this same spirit manifested in the lives of all 
the saints. This is something which each one of us should try to 
cultivate also, so that we may enter more deeply into the sacred 
liturgy and so derive greater profit for our souls. Every morning 
the church prays that this grace may be vouchsafed to all her 
children. The words of this prayer could fittingly find a place in 
our own morning prayers. 
“In this very hour fill us with Thy mercy O Lord, s@hege 
that joyfully and throughout the whole of the day, we 
may take our delight in continually announcing Thy 
praises. Through Christ Our Lord, Amen.’ 

1 “Tn hac hora huius diei tua nos Domine reple misericordia, ut per totum diem 


exsultantes in tuis laudibus iugiter delectemur.” Prayer said at Prime accord— 
ing to the Dominican rite. 


» Nazareth and Its Teaching For Life 


SrTepuHen J. Brown, S.J. 


AMID ‘rn® welter and clash of modern ideas and movements 
we must keep ever turning back for light and guidance to the 
life of Him who is for ever the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
And of that life there are few periods which contain so many 
teachings sorely needed by our modern world as do the days He 
passed at Nazareth. I propose then to set down reflections about 
the Hidden Life at Nazareth. 


aS 

I would ask the reader to remember that this period of Our 
Lord’s life covers nearly thirty out of the thirty three years of His 
brief mortal career upon this earth; that is to say nearly the whole 
of His life. Moreover it includes at least ten years of His adult 
manhood, 

Now what have those four men to whom was divinely com- 
mitted the task of writing His life, what have they told us about 
these thirty years? It is very easy to answer. One of them, St. Luke, 
tells the story of His birth and then records His circumcision and 
His presentation in the Temple. Another, St. Matthew, records, 

But with the vaguest indications of time, an incident or series of 
incidents of His infancy—the Adoration of the Magi, the Flight 
into, and return from, Egypt. Then St. Luke tells us an incident 
of His twelfth year. But what of the eighteen years from twelve 
to thirty? First of all in St. Mark and St. John there is never a 
word. What have we from St. Matthew? Simply that He lived at 
Nazareth, Later we infer from a chance saying of some member 
of a crowd that He was the son of an artisan. St. Luke tells us 
little more-—just these two facts:—r. “He advanced in wisdom and 
age and grace before God and men.” 2. ‘He came to Nazareth 
and was subject to them.” The rest is silence. Consequently we 
have the amazing fact that not only did Our Saviour pass the 
greater part of His life unseen by all but His fellow villagers, but 
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that His life for thirty years was unknown and unrecorded. That. — 
He should have passed His life unseen, that is, in retirement©) 
hidden from the gaze of the curious and profane, but working 
upon the world by His writings and by the radiations of His 
personal influence—that would have been remarkable, but even 
worldly minds could have understood it. ‘Wisdom,’ they would 
have said, ‘matures in solitude and grows slowly with the years. 
Moreover the soil must gradually be prepared for the great ideas 
which were to be sown in the world. He will come forth mature 
in years and in mind, and the world will welcome One who has» 
not thrust Himself precociously upon it.’ But that He should 
have lived all these years unknown, that is strange indeed, un- 
intelligible to worldly wisdom and hard of understanding even to 
the spiritually minded. Unknown, utterly unknown, He certainly 
was. For a brief moment there had been rumours in Jerusalem 
about the birth of some child whom strangers from the East had@) 
described as ‘King of the Jews.’ But»had not Herod taken 
swift and effective measures to nip this new life (as he might 
have said) even in the bud? Jerusalem in what we call the year 
25 knew not of His existence, and the great Roman world was 
utterly unaware that One whose followers were to conquer it one 
day had come into the world. It is plain from the Gospel narrative 
that His fellow villagers, nay even those relatives of His whom the 
Evangelists refer to as His brethren and His sisters, saw in Him 
nothing to mark Him off from other men. For them He was the son 
of a respectable tradesman of the village—nothing more. Truly, 
as John the Baptist would say later, there had stood in the midst@he 
of them One whom they knew not. 

But there is something stranger yet. Not merely was His life at 
Nazareth unseen and unknown. It was and has remained un- 
recorded. We have seen what the Evangelists have told us of it. 
Well, the other writers of the New Testament have added nothing 
nor has any other writer handed down to us a single additional 
fact that we can accept as reliable. Yet we are well aware of how, 
after men of our own days have become famous, other men gather, 
store up, and place on record every discoverable fact about them 
from their earliest childhood. Nothing is too minute. We recall 
how even the most trifling details about present-day celebrities 
are given the dignity of print and are eagerly read by the people— 
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the pet dogs of famous actresses, the costumes of film stars, the 


®avourite books of noted pugilists, the trivial pastimes of statesmen, 


How devout Christians in after ages would have delighted in 
every detail of the Saviour’s childhood and boyhood. No action 
could be trivial that was done by the God-Man. Yet none of His 
actions during those years has been placed on record for after 
ages to ponder. 

There then is the big fact, for thirty out of the thirty three years 
of His short stay in our midst the life of our Saviour was unseen, 
unknown and unrecorded. Now that fact can impress us only when 
we fully bring home to ourselves who He was. Let us think first 
of the merely natural standpoint. By the admission even of many 
an atheist Christ our Lord was the greatest man that ever trod 
this earth—and the best. In Him met greatness of intellect and 
holiness of life, nobility of character and tenderness of heart. 


® We know that besides all that He was the Saviour of the world, 


a 


» 


the Redeemer of mankind. More still, we know that He was God. 
Surely every deed of His, however small, was of priceless value. 
And the record of it would have been of priceless value for the 
edification of men for all time. 

Yet the fact is there: this life was unseen, unknown, unrecorded. 
It was God’s will that it should be so: therefore it was best that it 
should be so. He is not bound to give us reasons. Nor can we 
assign reasons with the absolute certainty that they are God's 
reasons. We accept then the fact and humbly seek the lesson that it 
enshrines. Surely one lesson is plain for all to see—a hidden life 


may be a perfect life, nay if His life be, as it is, the great model 


of all lives, there must be hiddenness in the perfect life. Again 
one may live the perfect life while living a life that is wholly hidden. 
There is, to say the least, no necessary perfection in what is opposed 
to hiddenness. I speak not merely of pomp and ostentation and 
self-advertisement, but of public service and widespread influence 
and high reputation. ‘These things are not specially good in them- 
selves but only when God’s glory gains by them. And it may gain 
as much in the total absence of them.:A consolation, this, surely, 
for the obscure, the unknown, the unregarded among men. 
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There is another fact about the Hidden Life which to me is 

yet more wonderful. It is almost literally true to say that the life 
at Nazareth was a life of complete abstinence from apostolic work. 
He was the reputed son of an artisan and lived as such. He helped 
by the labour of his hands to maintain the little household. The 
miracle of Cana we are expressly told was the first of His miracles, 
There is not in the Gospel narrative the slightest indication that 
before His thirtieth year He preached or taught. Nay it is as 
certain as such matters can be that He did not. When He did 
begin to preach, the Evangelists record that all were amazed at 
His audacity and that His brethren thought Him mad. 

Now let us try to bring home to ourselves what this implies, 

He had come into a world which, but for the feeble light that 
still burned in Israel, was wholly plunged in the darkness of 6) 
heathenism, Men worshipped a multitude of divinities, stocks and 
stones and beasts and birds, or else sacred bulls and crocodiles and 
apes and hawks and I know not what besides, mere embodiments 
of human passion, the products of a debased imagination. And 
with heathenism went vice in all its forms. We scarcely dare 
venture to dwell even in thought on the corruption of the Graeco- 
Roman world. Now He had come to save the world, that is to say 
to win the minds of men from their superstitions, to free them 
from the bonds of false religions full of absurdity and of immoral- 
ity, to raise them from their vice and degradation. His task was to 
turn the current of history into a new channel, to make the swarm- Qs 
ing millions that peopled the globe fling aside all that they had 
prized, to fill their minds with new ideas, to remodel their lives on 
lines wholly different. He had in doing this to win them to worship : 
Himself as God. And for this stupendous task He had only the 
space of a lifetime. 

‘The thought then comes up before us of what mere men have 
done, not merely in a lifetime but in such a space as the ten years 
from twenty to thirty which Christ spent sawing and planing 
at Nazareth. We recall that Alexander conquered the East between 
his twenty second and his thirty third year. ‘That at twenty 
two William Pitt was Prime Minister of England in the most 

. ¢ritical period of her history, that at twenty eight Napoleon had 


‘ 
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defeated one of the great powers of Europe in five campaigns and 


®had dictated peace under the walls of its Capital. And we recall 


. 


too how but the brief space of ten years was granted to St. Francis 
Xavier and St. John Francis Regis for their respective life-work 
and what use they made of it. Consider on the other hand that every 
individual among those countless millions of men represented for 
Christ Our Lord a soul which He had come to save. He looked 
upon poor fallen humanity not with loathing but with sorrow and 
love. And with all the mighty longing of the Godhead He yearned 
to redeem it. 

Yet, to all appearance, for thirty years of His life among men 
He stirred neither hand nor foot to save them. He might have sent 
His message, the good tidings of the Gospel, abroad among man- 
kind. But He was silent. A generation of His own people passed 
away, and He did not stir. Where during all these years was what 
we should call to-day His altruism, His philanthropy, His social 
service? 

All that is true and yet we know that He was saving the world, 
all the while. He was accomplishing the world’s redemption. Nay 
He was actually preaching to mankind and teaching it the lessons 
that most it needed, the lessons that could save it. 

And what are for ourselves the lessons of the hidden life? 
Doubtless the first is this that in doing the Will of God we are 
doing what is best, even though we seem to be doing nothing 
for the souls of our fellow-men. We may be fulfilling some useful 
role in His whole plan, though we do not even come in contact 
with our fellow-men. And even though we play no active role on 
the world’s stage, there remains for us to wield the power of prayer 
and to practise those virtues that are the natural accompaniment 
of the hidden life ‘effacement, humility. Such a 
life is surely acceptable in God’s sight. 


Ts 


We have thought of what Our Saviour did not do or seemed 
not to do. We must dwell in conclusion on what He did do. What 
were the occupations of Nazareth? ‘They were chiefly these, 
learning, work, and prayer. 

For the moment | will single out the second only, for special 
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thought. Perhaps it may reveal to us in some measure the secret 
of the mystery of Nazareth. 

We gather, then, from the Gospel narrative that the chief 
occupation of those thirty years was simple manual labour. For 
long it must have been the domestic work of the house. As far as 
His strength permitted He must have aided Mary in her daily task. 
For her he fetched and carried, brought home food from the 
buyers and sellers and water from the well. As He grew in strength 
the time came when He learned to ply His foster-father’s trade. 
He learned the use of the rude tools, learned to make the simple 
articles of furniture or instruments of agriculture or whatever 
it was that formed the product of his industry. A time came when 
He worked alone for Mary. Joseph had closed his eyes upon this 
world. 

So then the best part of the Saviour’s life was spent in the mere 
work of the hands. What life-work, to all appearances, could be 
more inglorious, what more barren of results? After the passage 
of a few years what trace of it could anywhere be found? What 
effects had it upon the hearts and minds and souls of men? Did 
He thereby do aught to uplift His kind? Could some rude table 
or bench, some spade-handle or plough-share be deemed meet 
handiwork of One who had fashioned the Universe? 

We can but answer, Yes. In the first place He has for all time 
ennobled and sanctified the work of the hands. Work that His 
hands have wrought is fitting work for the noblest of mankind. 
Let no man speak of ‘stooping’ to manual toil. Let no man ever 
again look with disdain upon the humblest toiler. Nor ever again 
need the humblest toiler hang his head in shame. The Christ 
was a toiler, an artisan, a working man. That is enough. 

Moreover, He has given us an assurance for all time that the 
life entirely dedicated to God’s service which we call the Religious 
State may be a life mainly consisting of manual labour, of the 
humblest household duties. The life of the lay brother and the lay 
sister finds its model and its justification at Nazareth. Nazareth, 
too, has taught us the special value of manual toil for the sanctifica- 
tion of the soul. A modern writer on the Religious State,! thus 
expresses that value:— 


* Mother Francis Raphael O.S.D. The Daily Life of a Religious. See also Pére le 
Blanc Le Saint Travail des Mains, in three large volumes! 
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“Bodily labour humbles the flesh and it humbles the spirit. 
*It is a safer mortification than any self-imposed penance; it re- 
minds us of our continual state of subjection and opposes itself 
to haughty independence of spirit . . . . It nurtures in us habits 
and daily habits of lowliness; it compels the body to be a servant 
and thereby usefully reminds us what place best becomes it. It 
healthfully restrains the subtlety of intellectual pride, which fondly 
flatters itself that it should only be employed on exalted and 
intellectual objects. It offers continual occasions for the exercise of 
patience, charity, and humility .... It is the closest imitation of 
the life of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother... .”’ 

But there is yet one question to which we long to have an 
answer. He might have chosen any way of life and yet have re- 
deemed the world and remained our model. He did in fact choose 
the public life three years before the end. Why then did He give 

) up so large a proportion of His brief career among us to a life of 
utter hiddenness, obscurity, and mere toil of the hands? I think 
the answer is that such would be the lot of the vast majority of 
mankind till the end of time. He willed not only to be man, but 
to be as it were a common man, to beone of that vast obscure army 
of toilers which makes up the great bulk of the world’s population. 
He willed to live a life that would be within the reach of such as 
these, a life which they could understand, appreciate, and imitate. 
And so for thirty years He was the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


We. bear within ourselves a supreme value which 1s not 
‘ourself and to which everything that is ourself ought to 
yield place. Our life possesses no worth save in so far as it 
loses itself in Another, who .is closer to us than we are to 
ourselves. Our sole duty, as it is our highest glory, is to 
prepare for Him in our soul and in the souls of our brethren 
the mystic cradle in which our love shall give Him birth. 

—Zundel: The Splendour of the Liturgy. 


St. Francis de Sales and The Sacred « 


Heart 


Vincent Kerns, M.S.F.S. 


ST. rrancis de Sales is a very important figure in the history 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart. His prominent place is doubly 
merited: first, by his life and writings; secondly, by reason of his 
foundation and formation of the Visitation nuns. 

In his daily life, St. Francis was a perfect example of Our 
Lord’s words: ‘‘Learn from me; I am gentle and humble of heart.” 
His leniency with sinners and his patience with all sorts of trouble- 
some people sometimes caused him to be criticised, but his only 
defence was that he was trying to imitate Him who was meekness 
itself. 

St. Francis never wrote anything expressly on the Sacred 
Heart, but there are numerous references to the devotion in his 
works. Father Noldin says that “the letters and the whole life 
of St. Francis de Sales show plainly how intimately he was ac- 
quainted with the secrets of Our Lord’s Heart and how fervently 
he adored It.” 

So we find him writing one year during Advent to St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal: ‘You are well placed near that sacred Crib... 
His little Heart beating with love for us should greatly inflame 
ours. But see how lovingly He has written your name in the 
depths of His divine Heart that is beating there on the straw with 
the passionate loving desire He has of your improvement; and 


there is not one sigh that He sends to His eternal Father in which ~ 


you have not a part, nor a single thought of His mind that is 
not for your happiness. The magnet attracts iron, amber attracts 
straw and hay. Whether we are like iron because of our hardness, 
or like straw because of our weakness, we must unite ourselves 
to that sovereign little darling who is a true magnet of hearts.” 

Another time, on the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, he wrote: 
“Why does it not happen to us as to that blessed Saint, that our 
Saviour would take away our hearts and put His in place of ours? 


But will He not rather make ours all His own? . . . Oh! that He 
may do so, this sweet Jesus, I implore it of Him through His 
146 
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own heart and by the love that He has in It, which is the love of 
Doves.” 

In a sermon on the feast of St. John before the Latin Gate, 
St. Francis gives what Dom Mackey calls “‘the immediate dog- 
matic principles” of the devotion. There he tells us that.“‘Christ’s 
sacred side was opened: first, to show His great desire to give 
us the blessings of His Heart, and that Heart Itself; secondly, 
to invite us to repose there as our refuge in all our tribulations; 
thirdly, to see His love, and so be moved to love Him in return.” 

Seventy years later these writings were used to defend devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. This was recalled by Pope Pius IX in his 
Pontifical Brief proclaiming St. Francis de Sales a Doctor of the 
Church: “His letters are also a very valuable acquisition to the 
literature of asceticism. And it is,,in particular, marvellous how, 
filled with the Spirit of God, and drawing near to the Author of 


‘sweetness Himself, he has sown the seeds of this devotion to the 


Sacred Heart of Jesus which in these unhappy times we have the 
great joy of seeing marvellously spread to the great profit of 
religion.” 

However, the great prominence of St. Francis de Sales in the 
history of devotion to the Sacred Heart is not due merely to his 
writings. Far more important was the part he played in founding 
with St. Jane Frances de Chantal the Visitation nuns, an Order 
to which he gave a special spirit in their Constitutions—a spirit 
which paved the way, so to speak, for the later revelations of the 
Sacred Heart. 


Pi 


t 


The Prophetic Vision 


The Visitation Order, such as it came from the hands of St. 
Francis de Sales, was very different from what he had at first 
projected. He wanted an active Order to work among the poor 
and suffering, but Providence had determined otherwise. His 
nuns lived a contemplative life and were enclosed. 

In the way of spirituality that he designed for these women, 
the Saint showed himself to be a prophet of that devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus which has since become the consolation of 
the Church. Could he have foreseen the glory St. Margaret Mary 
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was to bring to the Order of the Visitation? We shall know only in 
eternity; but there is a particular interest in his description of thé 
picture in his mind. 

Not long after their establishment, he wrote to Madame de 
Chantal: ‘God gave me this thought during the night: that our 
house of the Visitation is noble enough and large enough by His 
grace to have its coat of arms, its banner, its emblem and its war- 
cry. We must take for our coat of arms, I think, if you agree with 
me, one heart pierced with two arrows, and surrounded by a 
crown of thorns; this poor heart serving as the base of a cross that 
will surmount it and on which will be graven the sacred names 
of Jesus and Mary . . . For truly our little Congregation is the 
work of the Hearts of Jesus and Mary. The dying Saviour has | 
given birth to us in the opening of His Sacred Heart: it is only 
right, therefore, that our heart, by persistent mortification, should | 
always be kept circled by the crown of thorns that rested on the) 
head of our Leader, while love held Him bound to the throne of 
His earthly sufferings.” 


This letter is dated June 10th, 1611—a remarkable fact, for it 
was the Friday after the Octave of the festival of Corpus Christi, 
just sixty-four years before Our Lord Himself asked for the feast 
of His Sacred Heart to be celebrated on that day, when He told 
St. Margaret Mary: “I desire that the Friday after the Octave 
of Corpus Christi shall be a solemn feast throughout the Church 
in honour of My divine Heart.” 


Gradually the spirit grew. First vaguely: “The Heart of Jesus 
will be the refuge, the sojourn of the daughters of the Visitation.” 
Then it becomes more distinct: “It is on the Sacred Heart that the 
Visitation is founded.” Then better defined still: “The Sacred 
Heart is the root that bears the Visitation.” Then suddenly the 
idea comes to life: “The religious of the Visitation shall be the 
adorers of the Sacred Heart.”’ Again: “They shall be the servants 
of the Sacred Heart. Their spirit shall be the imitation of the 
Sacred Heart; their arms, a heart crowned with thorns; their title, 
‘Daughters of the Heart of Jesus’. And to accomplish all this, — 
their gift, the privilege laid up for them from all eternity and — 
which shall be theirs in the latter times, in preference to all other — 
religious Orders, will be the Heart of Jesus.” 
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St. Francis felt that something great was being prepared. 
Believe me, my dear Mother,” he wrote to St. Jane, “God 
expects great things from us of which we are ignorant.”’ And to 
Mother Favre: “His all-powerful hand will make of this little 
Institute more than men can imagine.” 

After the death of St. Francis, St. Jane echoed his words. 
After her death, the spirit lived on; and in the annals of the Visita- 
tion Order there are the names of many religious who had a great 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. One in particular must be mentioned, 
Mother Anne-Marie Rosset; ‘‘she was,” say the ancient chronicles, 
“the first daughter of the Visitation to which the Divine Master 
revealed the treasures of His adorable Heart.”’ This was in 1614, 
scarcely four years after the foundation. 

Only half a century passed after the deaths of St. Francis and 
St. Jane before the appearance of, St. Margaret Mary, who was 
yo give sense and meaning to their words, and clothe the presenti- 
ments of St. Francis de Sales with the halo of prophecy. 


PERFECTION 
Perfection does not mean any extraordinary service, any- 
thing out of the way, or specially heroic—not all have the 
opportunity of heroic acts, of sufferings—but it means what 
the word perfection ordinarily means. By perfect we mean 
that which has no flaw in it, that which is complete, that 
which is consistent, that which 1s sound—we mean that 
which is the opposite to imperfect. He then is perfect who 
> does the work of the day perfectly, and we need not go 
ii beyond this to seek perfection. You need not go out of the 
round of the day. 
I insist on this because I think it will simplify our views, 
and fix our exertions on a definite aim. If you ask me what 
‘you are to do in order to be perfect, I say, first, do not he 
‘ in bed beyond the due time of rising: give your first thoughts 
to God; make a good visit to the Blessed Sacrament; say 
the Angelus devoutly; eat and drink to God’s glory; say 
the Rosary well; be recollected; keep out bad thoughts, 
make your evening meditations well; examine your con- 
_ science daily; go to bed in good time and—you are already 
perfect.—Cardinal Newman 


Ven. Dominic Barberi, C.P. y 


Maura PRUNTY 


IN Tue village of Pabanzana near Viterbo, on June 22nd 1792 was . 
born Dominic Barberi. His father Giuseppe Barberi belonged to 
the farming class. Dominic was only three years of age when his 
father died, to be followed shortly by his mother Maria Pacelli, 
a woman of devout piety, who left behind consoling thoughts 
on her devotion to Our Blessed Lady to whom she entrusted 
the care of her young family. Dominic was reared by his uncle, 
Bartolomeo Pacelli; he spent 14 years working on his uncle’s 
: farm; his education was not of a high standard, merely the element- 


ary knowledge of reading and writing, this being sufficient unless ag 
boy was entering the Priesthood or Profession. His uncle was — 


very generous in providing for his future; it was also his wish 
that he should marry. Dominic was rather troubled at this proposal 
as he had a strong leaning towards the religious life, and only 
lack of education and a sense of duty towards his uncle made him 
contemplate such a future. In due course a marriage was arranged, 
but owing to illness and the strong desire for the religious life 
on the part of Dominic the engagement was broken off by mutual 
consent. 

Dominic, being a serious-minded boy, gave himself whatever 


education was possible. His first intercourse with the Passionists,. 


was when they were driven out of Vetralla and came as refugees 
to a house near Viterbo lent by the Molaioni family. Here the 
Community allowed him to read in their library where he studied 
the holy scriptures and many other books at his disposal. 
Viterbo being part of the Papal states was still under French 
rule and the Pope was held in exile by Napoleon, and religious 
orders were still living under abnormal conditions; so that 
Dominic’s prospects of entering religion seemed very vague. 
His wish was to enter the Passionists as a lay brother, but even 
this was out of the question as they were exiles from their own 
home in Vetralla owing to the Napoleonic situation in the country. 
Eventually a change came for the better; the Pope returning to 
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Rome and the Passionists to their original home in Vetralla. 
Mominic seeing his opportunity applied to the Provincial of the 
Passionists and was accepted as a lay brother, but he always had 
an inner feeling that he had a much higher calling, that of the 
Priesthood. 

This thought always before him he went one day into the 
Church to pray and kneeling before the altar of Our Lady asked 
her to direct his vocation. Suddenly he experienced some inner 
communication telling him he was not to remain a lay-brother but 
begin his studies for the Priesthood, and that he was to dedicate 
the greater part of his life to the conversion of England. Being 
convinced that this was a Divine Command, he immediately 
put his case before Fr. Joseph Molaioni whose family had provided 
the Passionists with their temporary home. Fr. Molaioni spoke 
to the Father General on his behalf, but many difficulties were 
fp arise, until one day when the Master of Novices, after dis- 
covering Dominic’s outstanding ability put his qualifications to the 
test by giving him a Psalm to translate from Latin into Italian. 
Dominic produced such a perfect translation that it was sent to 
Rome. The Father General left the decision to the Chapter. 
The Novice Master then showed them Dominic’s competent 
translation of the Psalm and so convinced were they that they voted 
unanimously in favour of his acceptance for the Priesthood. 

In the following November, 1814, Dominic started his studies 
in preparation for ordination. During this period of probation 
his superiors found him the most diligent, most exact, most 

ervent of all in the observance of the rule, never having to be told a 
thing twice, and with a burning zeal for the salvation of souls. 
Dominic spent the last few years at Monte Argentaro in Tuscany 
before his ordination in Rome on March tst., 1818. This day was 
the fulfilment of all his dreams: now he could offer the supreme 
Sacrifice of the Mass and by the words of absolution bring back 

' the prodigal tc the love and friendship of his heavenly Father. 
Fr. Dominic, immediately after his ordination wrote his “Dial- 
ogue between a newly-ordained Priest and Our Lady,” an apprecia- 
tion as it were of his sacred ministry, and showing his deep love 
and reverence for the Mother of God which his mother had 
implanted so deeply in his life before her death. He never offered 
the Holy Sacrifice or performed any of his priestly duties without 
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first calling upon Mary asking her to impart to him a share of her — 
purity and sanctity. «) 

Before giving details of his great missionary work and his 
famous association with Cardinal Newman and Littlemore we 
shall give a short account of the religious aspect of his life which 
brought with it so many fruitful results. To apply the words of 
St. Paul, Fr. Dominic was “dead” to all that was not God. He 
concealed his talents under a veil of humility. Where Dominic 
shone pre-eminently was in his practice of obedience, a proof of 
which is found in the fact that in him obedience alone could over- 
come his humility. It was in obedience to his confessor that he 
wrote an account of the special graces he had received from Our 
Lady—and he received many. When any problem arose, religious 
or otherwise, it was always to Mary he went, and when preaching _ 
never was he so eloquent as when speaking on Christ’s Blessed 
Mother, exhorting the people to honour Mary by imitating h¢y 
virtues rather than by any exterior show. In the course of Fr. 
Dominic’s life we find a very simple yet touching incident where | 
he had a habit of consecrating each day of the week to a particular 
saint and to Our Lady he gave Saturday with this marked difference 
as he said, “Mary shall be my revered Lady throughout the whole ~ 
week, for my life and for all eternity.” 

Father Dominic held many important positions in the Order, 
being elected Provincial twice and Consultor to the Father General. 
In 1837 when they were about to open a foundation in Boulogne, 
Fr. Dominic wrote to Ambrose Phillips: ‘‘I will now behold from a 
distance that island which I have carried engraven on my heagfy 
for the past twenty five years.” Some of his letters to the Father — 
General, for instance his burning appeal for more priests, yet — 
full of resignation, have been compared with those of St. Francis — 
Xavier to his Superior—hence the Francis Xavier of England as 
Fr. Dominic was sometimes called. Fr. Dominic was given the. 
responsibility of opening many new foundations, which meant 
leading a life of great privations, but he welcomed all hardships 
as a blessing from God. Fr. Dominic, in whose soul the super-_ 
natural love of England had burned not for years but for a life-_ 
time, writes thus to his friend Ambrose Phillips in England—_ 
“Oh beloved England when shall I see thee restored to your holy 
Mother the Church.” To George Spenser (Fr. Ignatius) who was — 
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' departing for England, he writes “Whither you go you will bear 
{lf my heart with you.” He frequently kept writing to the Father 
General asking him to open a foundation in England, but many 
years were to elapse before his request was granted, in fact he was 
nearly 50 years of age when he reached England; but in those 
seven short years what a harvest of souls he brought into the true 
fold. He writes himself of this crowning act of his ménistry. 

When Fr. Dominic did arrive in England, about 1840, he had 
many difficulties to overcome, such as the English language. His 
great work began at Aston Hall from which there was a small 
mission mostly to local farmers. Here, Fr. Dominic went forth 
armed, as he said, with confidence and trust in the Immaculate 
Mother of God; through her he would conquer the soul of England. 
It was Fr. Dominic who organised the first public procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament at the little Church at Stone, the first 
peen in England since the days of Mary Tudor. England gave him 
many trials. In November, 1841, he writes to the Father General— 
““Of course there is much to suffer, but then all suffering is little 
where God’s glory is concerned. Yet amid his many trials his 
union with the Eternal Love grew ever more intense. In a letter to 
Ambrose Phillips he says—‘‘As long as the Church is a pilgrim 
‘n this vale of tears, imperfect men, will be found among her 
members. Who can say, ‘I am free from stain, I am free from sin?’ 
Nay—to none but the Immaculate Mother of God can these 
words be applied.” There always existed between Fr. Dominic 
and Ambrose Phillips a very warm friendship, and as we read 

their letters one is reminded of Lionel Johnson’s beautiful and 
consoling lines where he says— 
“We shall clasp hands beneath the eternal roof; 
Friends ever as of old; 
Hearts greatly stationed in eternity.” 

_ Fr. Dominic was a great optimist about the conversion of England, 
but then he was a saint and saints are never pessimists. T’o quote 
the words of one who had not always seen eye to eye with him: 
“Fy, Dominic had a well founded reputation for exalted sanctity 
and was a most indefatigable worker for souls. People constantly 
came to him for advice, including ecclesiastics who wished to 
join the Passionists; but Fr. Dominic always advised them to 
wait until such time as God made the intended change absolutely 
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clear.”” One could enumerate many who owe their conversio 
to Fr. Dominic, the outstanding being Cardinal Newman and nfl 
followers at Littlemore. This small group lived a somewhat 
monastic life, they were men of birth, learning and piety, and when 
Fr. Dominic paid his first visit he realised what pious and zealous 

’ members they would make if only in the true Church. Newman 
was greatly impressed by Fr. Dominic and the mortification 
practised by the Passionists. No priest in England had brought 
over more converts to the faith or won the confidence of Little- 
more and its founder more, than Fr. Dominic Barberi. Newman 
was one of the last of this small community to enter the Church. 
He thought of it for a considerable time but was always very 
reticent on the subject and it was not until he heard that Fr. 
Dominic was coming to Littlemore on his way to Belgium that 
he decided to be received. Fr. Dominic, to his great joy, received — 
him into the Church next morning, celebrating Mass and giving) 
him Holy Communion. From now on Fr. Dominic and Cardinal 
Newman saw little of each other as Newman went to Rome to 
complete his studies for the Priesthood. 

The preaching of the Sacred Passion, the power and love of 
Mary, was the legacy of Fr. Dominic to his sons in England. 
From now on his health began to fail and he died from a heart 
attack on his way to Reading, in 1849. Nearly thirty years after 
Fr. Dominic’s death the first process for his Canonisation had 
begun. Cardinal Newman, speaking of him says: “his sanctity was 


in itself a holy sermon, he alone held the key to my conversion, 


and I pray Rome may crown him among her saints.” Fr. Dominic’ 
constant prayer was for the conversion of England that she might 
reclaim that title for which she was known in the past, that of 
the Dowry of Mary. 


. 
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9 The Prayer of The Heart’ 


WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


EASTERN ortTHODOx monasticism has lived for the past century 
and a half on the spiritual doctrine provided in the Greek Philokaha 
and in its Slav and Russian translations. The Philokalia is a large 
collection of ascetic and spiritual writings of Eastern Fathers and 
monastic teachers who lived between the fourth and the fourteenth 
centuries. The making and publication of this collection at the 
end of the eighteenth century was responsible for a new interest 
in and a revival of the monastic life. These writings drawn from 
writers so far apart from one another in time show a strange 
jhomogeneity; one rises from these pages with the conviction that 
the monastic ideal is timeless, that oaks and monks are immortal. 

There are, and there will always be tensions in Christian living. 
The Cure d’Ars, who surely was no selfish perfectionist but was 
completely given over to the service of others, was constantly 
drawn by the call of the desert. One may legitimately suspect that 
his activity was so fruitful precisely because of that sensitivity to 
the attractions of the monastic life. This contrast of emphasis in 
Christian living is traditionally designated as the difference between 
the contemplative and the active life. A contemplative person 
in the active life is perhaps the formula for the most admirable 


__jas it is the most exacting way. It was the way of the Cure d’Ars 


and indeed of all the great saints of the active life. But most of us 
are in the active life, not because we are heroes, but rather because 
of our weakness. The active life commends itself both to those 
who are weak and to those who are very strong. The contemplative 
life is for those who are not all heroes but are certainly not mediocre. 

Miss Helen Waddell in her book The Desert Fathers speaks of 
the desert pioneers of monasticism as ‘‘barnacles of eternity.” The 
waters of time washed over them—they were undisturbed, firmly 
attached to the abiding. Their dominating purpose was to be 
1 Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart. Translated from the 

Russian Text ‘Dobrotolubiye’ by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer. 


With anew foreword and the original Introduction and Biographical Notes. 
London: Faber & Faber. pp. 420. Price 30s. 
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alone with the Alone. Eastern monasticism to this day has re- 
mained fixed to the ancient pattern; the western religious life hag) 
tended more and more to action, to the sanctification of history, 
the redemption of time, There is always for us the danger of . 
spiritual anaemia, of an inner emptiness within the shell of our 
activities. here is need then for us to go back constantly to the 
sources and to consider the ideals of the purely contemplative 
life when men give themselves quite simply to the one thing 
necessary. 

The present volume will then serve us well. It will show us 
men who were devoted solely to the life of union with God at 
their work of purification and of prayer. Signum expressius charitatis 
est vacare Deo solum—the most obvious sign of charity is to be 
with God alone, wrote St. Thomas in a golden sentence. The 
love of God drives some men into the city; it urges others into 
the desert. It is more obviously a pure charity that is our motivegy 
when a man is drawn to be only with God. That is not to say that 
it is not sometimes a more undivided love that sends a man into the 
human city, though more often, doubtless, that choice is a con- 
descension to human weakness. Our faith is not strong enough to 
risk the desert adventure. But in any case it will always be profitable 
to let those speak to us who have made prayer their only work. 

Such undisturbed pilgrims of the absolute were indeed the 
desert fathers and all that long line of pure contemplatives that 
stretches down to the present day. These eastern monks in their 
undivided heart came to be called hesychasts, fromthe Greek word 
for silence. They aimed to live always in that silence which isg 
the condition of the undistracted mind. ; 

Our modern world has terrible need of silence.Every scientific 
triumph over matter would seem to have been purchased at the 
price of a loss of silence. Man can only be wise in silence. We 
have advanced indeed in science, but we have lost in that stillness 
that tranquillity, in which alone the sweets of wisdom may be 
tasted. Our senses are more and more distracted and we are less 
and less able to dwell with wisdom. That appreciation of the 
supreme value of silence is something which the writers of this 
collection have; it is something which they can help us to reach. 

What saves these hesychasts or lovers of silence from any mere 
neo-platonism is their devotion to the humanity of Christ. They 
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love Christ, who is true man no less than true God. Their con- 
mplative prayer is no mere neo-platonism of the Areopagite 
(though that is good as St. John of the Cross manipulated it) but 
is centred on Jesus Christ. The uninterrupted repetition of the 
Jesus prayer ‘Jesus, Son of God, have mercy on me’”’ or “Lord 
Jesus Christ, have mercy on me” is regardedas being of peculiar 
value. This is particularly so when the hesychast has withdrawn from 
mere thinking with his mind and has descended into his heart. 
This entering into the heart would seem to be what western 
spiritual writers would call recollection or introversion. Indeed, 
one of these writers compares it to the rolling up of a_ scroll. 
We gather in all our powers from their employment with external 
things, we enter within ourselves and there we speak to Jesus. 
Christ alone. 
There are two techniques associated with this prayer of the 
yheart as practised by the hesychasts. No doubt even for them they 
were only regarded as being very secondary and as of possible use 
for beginners in the art of the prayer of the heart. ‘The first of 
these techniques consists in breathing slowly and regularly and 
with each intake of breath retiring into one’s heart and repeating 
the Jesus prayer. The mind was thus helped to enter into the heart. 
“Strive to accustom your mind not to come out too soon; for at 
first it feels very lonely in that inner seclusion and imprisonment. 
But when it becomes accustomed to it, it begins to dislike darting 
about among external things. For the kingdom of God is within us, 
and for a man who has seen it within, and having found it through 
_))pure prayer, has experienced it, everything outside loses its. 
attraction and value. It is no longer unpleasant and wearisome for 
him to be within. Just as a man who has been away from home, 
when he returns is beside himself with joy at seeing again his. 
_ children and wife, so the mind, after being dispersed, when it 
reunites with the soul, is filled with unspeakable sweetness and joy”’ 
(p.192; see also p.31). Whatever one may think about the breathing 
technique, which seems to have yogi affinities, the description 
of the prayer is that of the acquired contemplation of western 
writers. : 
The second technique for achieving the prayer of the heart 
is found in the Greek Philokalia but has been omitted in the 
Russian and in the English versions. It was apparently practised 
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in the fourteenth century at Mount Athos by the disciples ofe 
‘Gregory Palamas, though it dates at least from the time of S@ | 
Simeon the New Theologian in the tenth century. Gregory 
‘Palamas’s enemies, who were many, in an endeavour to discredit | 
the Hesychasts of Mount Athos, gave an undue prominence to 
this technque and doubtless attached to it an importance which 
ts practisers never would have allowed. This slightly ridiculous : 
method of attaining the prayer of the heart consisted in sitting 
down in the corner of a dimly lit cell and resting the chin on the 
chest and looking downwards toward one’s interior searching — 
for the place of the heart or soul. This practice gained for its 
defenders the unfortunate name of Omphaloscopoi or stomach- 
gazers. This name was used by their enemies to bring disfavour on 
the pure contemplatives of Mount Athos. But perhaps the defence 
of these techniques is that they were merely methods for acquiring 
physical recollection, and no one seriously interested in prayer cang) 
deny the importance of that as a necessary condition. ‘The present 
edition omits this technique from the famous Three Methods of 
Prayer of St. Simeon and quotes the note of justification for the 
omission from the Russian version where it is also omitted. ‘Those 
interested will find the whole method of St. Simeon critically 
edited with notes etc. by Fr. Hausherr S.J. of the Oriental Institute 
in Rome, in La Methode d’Oraison Hesychaste (Rome, 1927). 
Whatever may be said about these techniques of a psycho-physio- 
logical nature, the idea of “‘pure prayer” as an entering into the 
heart and a being with Jesus there is an entirely respectable one. 
It is simply a form of practising the interior life. 

The interior life is then the sole interest of the authors of the 
writings in this collection. “The holy fathers call this mode of life 
by many glorious names. ‘They have called it the sane way, praise- 
worthy doing and true contemplation, most spacious prayer, 
sobriety of mind, mental doing, activity of the life to come, angelic 
life, heavenly life, Divine conduct, the land of the living, mysterious 
vision, most complete spiritual feast, paradise created by God, 
Heaven, kingdom of God, the darkness beyond light, secret life in 

Christ, and many other similar names’ (p. 268). Certainly the 
monks Callistus and Ignatius who wrote that encomium of the 
dife of pure prayer in their Directions to Hesychasts seem to speak 
with the accents of experience; their concernis with prayer as a life. 
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A great part of these writingsis by men who lived after the revival 
OF the life of pure contemplation at Mount Athos due to the 
visit to the Holy Mountain of St. Gregory of Sinai in the four- 
teenth century, but the volume also contains Gregory’s own very 
interesting Instructions to Hesychasis. About one sixth of the book 
is by St. Simon the New Theologian who lived in the tenth 
century and who is probably the author of the famous method of 
hesychast prayer. One fifth century writer is represented, Hesy- 
chius of Jerusalem; there are two others whose dates are unknown 
and whose monastic timelessness affords us no clue to their period. 

We will not be likely to consider these eastern spiritual writers 
as superior to St. Benedict or St. Gregory the Great, St. Bernard 
or St. Bonaventure, or to St. John of the Cross. Newutheless they 
will be of immense value tousas witnessing to an uncompromising 
devotion to the contemplative life and as revealing that pure and 
jlovely religious idealism which still happily persists among our 
separated brethren of the east and goes back to the common | 
origin of both their and our monastic endeavour in the Egyptian 
desert and in the Catholic Church. 


Ad All speech and reasoning, all eloquence and science, all 
methods and all psychologies, all slogans and suggestions, 
are not worth a minute's silence in which the soul, completely 
open, yields itself to the embrace of the Spirit. This is the 
adorable secret of a visit to the Blessed Sacrament or a wistt, 
possible even more frequently, to the Trinity present in our 
soul and in the souls of our brethren. 

Is not this the first Church to build: the invisible cathedral 
erected in our hearts to the silent Word: 

— Zundel: The Splendour of the Liturgy. 


Book Reviews é) 


THE PRACTICE OF MENTAL PRAYER 


By Dom Goperroip BeLorcey, O.C.S.O. 


With Foreword by Fr. M. Eucene Boyan, O.C.S.O. Translated from 
the French. 


(Cork: The Mercier Press. 1951. pp. 184.) Price 12s. 6d 


THIS work by the resident Abbot of Citeaux is meant primarily for 
those living the contemplative life. A high degree of union with God is 
frequent in the active life, whether in the world or in the religious state, 
but this book will hardly be found congenial or useful except to those 
whose exclusive interest is the way of prayer. Christian contemplation 


will always be for most Christians a contemplation that overflows into) 


, action, making the action itself contemplative, if not in substance, at 
least in mode. And that mode may derive more obviously, as Maritain 
delicately perceives, from infused counsel and fortitude than from infused 
wisdom. The infused wisdom will be there, necessarily accompanying 
charity, but in many cases it will be masked. ‘‘Action then,” writes Mari- 
tain in Scholasticism and Politics (p. 144), “springs from the super- 
abundance of contemplation, be it by the very reason of the nature of the 
work it produces (thus preaching things divine must overflow from a heart 
united to God or be vain), or by reason of the mode of the production, 
which makes a work, whatever it is, an instrument employed by sovereign 
love to touch and vivify the heart.” And further on in the same book 
(p. 148) he says so wisely “The contemplation of the ‘active’ souls will 
be masked and inapparent, but they will have contemplative graces; 
perhaps they will be capable only of saying rosaries, and mental prayer 
will bring them only headache or sleep. Mysterious contemplation will 
not be in their way of praying but in the grace of their behaviour, in their 
sweet-minded hands, perhaps, or in their way of walking perhaps, or 
in their way of looking at a poor man or at suffering.” I am aware that 
this quotation from Maritain reads rather awkwardly in English, but I 
am no less sure that the point he is making is terribly important. One 
does sometimes meet in the active life souls who are rightly and properly 
in it but who are most authentically contemplative in the mode of their 
action. Their prayer seems quite unremarkable when examined by the 
prayer-technician, perhaps indeed merely discursive and imaginative. 
Surely the gift of wisdom, though masked, is most intensely operative 
giving their lives a spiritual refinement and a true affinity with the Cross 
of Christ. Surely, pace Fr. Boylan in his introduction to the present work, 
we may leave them undisturbed with their rosaries and their stations of 
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pe cross. Mental prayet in the wide sense of the term is indispensable 
put in the sense of the prayer of simplicity or of the prayer of quiet is 
not so obviously the inevitable way to a high degree of charity. 

The present book is designed to help those who are able to engage 
in the more sublime forms of mental prayer and who are called to grow 
spiritually by an ever further exploration of the paths of contemplative 
union with God. Here the graces are unmasked so that we may see them 
at work and be helped consciously to reach to them. For those who are 
called to union with God in a way that seeks to follow up the graces of 
prayer in all their unmasked glory this book will be attractive, safe and 
useful. 

Dom Belorgey covers an immense field simply, briefly and clearly. 
Wisely he becomes most brief after he has treated of the night of the 
senses and of the prayer of quietude which is its prize. But up to that 
point he touches on all the accepted stages of the way adequately and 
with commendable succinctness. For everything he says he can point for 
support to approved authors, but it is the note of, experience (whether 
of his own soul or of the souls of others) which gives to this relatively 
Khort book its distinction and its interest. Those living the contemplative 
life owe a debt of gratitude to the author for his goodness in putting his 
own wisdom and experience at their service. This little book affords an 
indication of that happy return in the Church to-day to the cold, clear 
spring of Cistercian spirituality. W.B. 


THE MOTHER 
by CaRDINAL MINDSZENTY 


(Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin) 9/6. 


THERE is something very simple about this book. It will appeal to 
every woman. Men may read it also, for it reveals better than any biog- 
yraphy the personality of the imprisoned Cardinal. Considering the 
Cardinal’s present fate, it is good to read on p. 69—‘We may be im- 
prisoned in the quarry of life; we may be outcasts who must drink the 
bitter chalice to the last drop. Yet, if the days of our childhood call us 
home again, our hearts beat high with joy.’ Let us hope that the memories 
he speaks of on these pages are still a source of consolation for him. 

The first pages of the book are not its best. Patience in going through 
them will be well rewarded. One has to bear with many quotations from 
authors with whom we are not very familiar in the western world. Fathers 
who chance to read the book, will not be so pleased with their special 
chapter. “The father gives the child the earthly means of living, but the 
mother’s task is to make the child’s soul. gradually receptive for the 
heavenly means of living.’ (p. 64). That, I suppose is a statement from 
experience, but it does not represent what a father should really be for 
his child.'It is tinged with the continental idea that religion in the home 
is entirely the responsibility of the mother. 
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Mothers, however, will find here a map of life. Some of the quotations 
are very beautiful, as for instance, the lullaby on p. 90, and the Indiafy 
saga on the creation of woman on p. 13. They will be proud of themselves. 
after reading them. The translator has done a very good job on these 
gems of the eastern literature. ek 


THE EVERYDAY CATHOLIC 


By Martin Harrison O.P. 


(Blackfriars Publications, London.) 18/6 


SO MANY modern spiritual writers have set themselves the task of catering 
for the spiritual needs of that elusive person called “the man-in-the- 
street,” and then unwittingly taking flight into a realm of niceties toog) 
far removed from that poor man’s ken, that it is refreshing to meet at” 
least one such writer who accomplishes his task. Fr. Harrison’s aim in 
writing The Everyday Catholic was to distribute to the twentieth-century 
multitude of very ordinary Catholics the heavenly bread of Christ’s 
doctrine in the form best adapted to the tastes, needs, and capacity of 
that hungry multitude. The result of his labours is a magnificent com- 
pendium of Catholic doctrine, set forth with a directness that is sometimes. 
compelling, but always extremely appealing. The book contains seventy- 
six very short chapters (short and to-the-point) each of which can be 
read separately with great profit, and all of which taken together 
give us some little insight into God’s eternal plan for our salvation. In the 
first twenty chapters or so the author speaks to us (I use the phrase 
deliberately) of the great dogmas of our faith, to which we must continually ¢\ __ 
refer the conduct of our daily lives—the true idea of God, Original Sin, : 
Redemption, the Holy Trinity, the Mystical Body of Christ, the Mass, 
the Blessed Sacrament. Then with those great truths impressed on the 
reader’s mind he goes on to ask the daring question: What is the meaning 
of this jig-saw which we -call life? In the chapters that follow we have 
presented to us in a vigorous everyday style the sublime ideal of Christian 
living, and all that it entails—work and prayer, the exercise of the different 
virtues, love of our neighbour, good example, cheerfulness, chastity, 
home life, and last of all the final reckoning. In these chapters it.is his 
recurring theme that trifles make perfection and perfection is no trifle. 
Nor are the pitfalls ignored. Sin and temptation in all their daily forms 
are candidly discussed and remedies suggested. Each chapter of this 
most welcome book has the authentic ring of an urgent sermon and could 
only have been written by a pastor of souls keenly alert to the needs of 
the modern Catholic. N.B.G. 
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TO JESUS THROUGH MARY ; 
WW Rey. R. P. Poupon (translated from the French) 
(The Mercier Press, Cork. 148 pp.) 12/6: 


THIS Book deals with the Act of Consecration to the Incarnate Wisdom 
through the hands of Mary which is the climax of St. Louis-Mary Grig- 
nion de Montfort’s True Devotion. The formula of Montfort’s voluntary 
slavery is noted for its lyrical quality and the abundant material for 
thought which it provides with relatively few words. But like many 
formulae it is open to the abuse of being applied with little or nothing 
of the depth of understanding that gave it birth. One can appreciate: 
too the concern with which Pere Poupon regards the use of the word 
“consecration” in recent times in connection with prayers and practices 
which may be “‘a religious snobbishness, a simple routine or even a kind 
of superstition.” 

The aim of the author is to save the Montfort formula from misunder- 
standing and abuse of this kind. He analyses the prayer, picks up each 
phrase and with the aid of texts from the works: of Montfort and 

ther sources, scriptural and theological, explains and develops the idea. 
‘it expresses until it shines with something of the charity and splendour 
it had for Montfort. The book has none of the looseness that might 
be expected in a commentary, for the author is at pains to show the 
inter-relation of the ideas he explains. 

He divides the Act of Consecration into the stages of preparation, 
consecration, oblation and union. The preparation is a study of the 
Redeemer, the state of man fallen and redeemed; the gift required of 
him and the Mediatrix through whom the gift is to be given. The con- » 
secration describes in fuller detail the nature of the total gift of self made 
to Mary and to Jesus through Mary. The oblation and union, in which 
the sustaining power of Mary is invoked, show in a convincing way the 
basis of Montfort’s great confidence in the Marian Way. 

hecki) The book has some defects, due to the fact that it is a condensation of 

“*another work of the author. The larger volume is an elaborate synthesis 
of Montfort’s teaching on the whole spiritual life, and a comparative 
study as well. The shorter work, focussed to produce a. clear picture of 
our Mediatrix, sometimes tries to retain the background when it might 
have been better to leave it out. An unequal treatment and a sudden 
switching off from interesting points result at times. In the opening 
chapter on the eternal and incarnate wisdom the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation are treated rather summarily; and the chapter on the: 
characteristics of the Marian Way, which describes the virtues from the 
Montfort angle, closes rather abruptly with a reference to the larger work. 

The translation is closer than is desirable though this is noticeable. 
chiefly because the author has retained much of the poetic style of the 
Act of Consecration in his commentary. If, as we hope, the present work 
leads to a demand for a translation of the fuller study, a freer handling is. 
called for: V.L. 
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‘THE ASCENT TO TRUTH 
‘THomas MERTON 6) 
(Clonmore & Reynolds. Dublin.) 18/- 


IN THE rush and tumble of every day life this book is a real incentive 
to a return to the essential values that should form the guide to a more 
serious outlook on the things that really matter. It is indeed a com- 
prehensive examination of human activity in relation to the basic principles 
from which such activity should flow. It shows clearly that when man’s 
final end is lost sight of, all his activities centre round the pursuit of 
sterile images that ever fade. 

The modern horror of “being alone”’ seeks distraction as its antidote, 
forgetting the observation of Paschal that “distraction is the only thing 
that consoles us for our miseries and yet it is, itself, the greatest of our 
miseries.” Man’s destiny is linked with the infinite. Hence he is made for 
an activity which is of the highest order, namely, contemplation. In other 
words he is made for something which transcends the level of mere 
sense. The Ascent to Truth is primarly a book that delves into this con- 
templation, which, ultimately is the real end of man. 


In the elucidating of the various principles, Fr. Merton follows thee 


doctrine of St. John of the Cross and in the different chapters students 
of the famous Spanish mystic will find a brilliant exposition of the doctrines 
of the Church’s ‘‘safest” mystical theologian. > 

With well balanced and scholarly reasoning the need of some form 
of an interior life in everyday existence is shown. Sound principles point 
to the right way and provide a warning also as to the various dangers that 
could beset the uninitiated. 

It is, perhaps, the most important work that has come from the author 
of “Elected Silence” and his pen adds something of real worth to the 
writings on mysticism. Though profound, it is always clear and readable 
in its presentation. "To the layman it should prove to be of great use in 


helping him to understand and arrive at the higher things of the spirit, ¢\ 


while to one versed in scholastic philosophy it should prove fascinating. 
Written in a popular, almost colloquial, style it is always objective and 
based on sound theology. Hence one can forgive the word “‘idea” some- 
times written for “‘concept.” 

This is, indeed, a book to be recommended to all those who feel the 
need for a fuller Christian life and seek after the values of eternity. A.B. 


‘THREE MYSTICS 

(St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, El Greco) 

Edited by Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. 

(Sheed & Ward.) 25/- 


EL Greco’s picture of Toledo and the Alcazar, storm-swept but im- 
pregnable on its high rock, is a fitting frontispiece for a book which 
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gives us a glimpse into the heart of Catholic Spain. For St. Teresa and 
(%. John of the Cross seem to embody the essence of Spanish Faith, 
, upward-soaring but firmly-rooted and practical, passionate but stark in 
its austerity, loving and tender but dauntless and uncompromising. 
Here the life and teaching of the two saints are put before us vividly 
and humanly, firstly in Fr. Bruno’s fine introduction and then through 
carefully arranged extracts from their writings, annotated with biographical 
incidents. E] Greco was not a Spaniard and probably not a saint but he 
lived in the spiritual capital of Spain and had dipped his brush in the 
fire that burned around him. Hence his paintings, with the tension and 
vitality of their spiritualized forms, provide perfect illustrations. The 
whole lay-out of the book is beautiful making it a joy to handle and read. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the book is Madame Bresard’s 
analysis of the characters of St. Teresa and St. John from a study of 
their hand writing, facsimilaes of which are given. Fr. Bruno states that 
Madame Bresard did not know either the life or teaching of St. John of 
the Cross when she drew his psychological portrait. If that is correct the 
detailed accuracy of her deductions are amazing. A.M.M. 


REVOLUTION IN A CITY PARISH. 
By ABBE MICHONNEAU 
(Blackfriars) 12/6 


Ir was with no favourable bias that we approached the reading of Revolu- 
tion in a City Parish. Many have dreamed of these revolutions but the 
dreams were far removed from reality. The parish priest, busy about 
many things and still finding time to draw up his blue-print did nothing 
to change our point of view. However a few statistics on page 3 compel 
our respect by their frankness and demand further investigation of their 
claims, The parish priest of 22,000 souls who counts no more than | ,000 
_ ~.in his church on Sunday is a very honest mathematician. 

~'* The complete paganism of the Parisian masses is faced more squarely 
than usual. There is a critical exposure of the parochial spirit of priests 
and their few faithful parishioners but we have heard this before and lots 
of schemes to remedy it. Will this book give just one more? Anyway there 
is nothing wrong with people saying the rosary during Mass; if they 
achieve interior union with Christ, then they are joining—and perfectly— 
in the act of sacrifice. M. |’ Abbé Michonneau is a bit hard too, on the 
altar boys. What is he going to give us instead of plain prayers and High 
Mass? Is there any special merit in unliturgical stunts? 

But let us read on! Ah! M. I’ Abbé does not like ‘Les Oeuvres’—the 
patronage, the parochial cinema, the Boy-Scouts, the Colonies de 
Vacances, the parish band, the athletic associations! He says they are 
not apostolic works at all and therefore an invasion of the priest’s time. 
Now nobody has dared say that before! Moreover we are given a lively 
description of a priest multiplying his own activity to keep these ‘oeuvres’ 
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going—being a very busy man indeed and all for the sake of being busy: 
The author does not say so but the truth is that these ‘oeuvres’ are co@, 
servative in character. 

What would he do with the ‘oeuvres’? Would he really abolish them? 
Not only would he but he has done so; and to what purpose? To free the 
priest for the direct apostolate. The direct apostolate is nothing more nor © 
less than preaching the word of God in season and out of season, getting 
in touch with the people by hook or by crook, by house to house visitation, 
by drawing-room and kitchen gatherings, by the written word, by posters, 
by argument. All this they have done in the parish of Colombes and their 
practical pioneering spirit justifies what we have disrespectfully called 
unliturgical stunts. At this stage we must confess ourselves converted to 
the Abbé Michonneau and his methods. We rejoice in his success. An 
annual increase of 10% in the flock is a cheering prospect. God grant that 
it continue. We are avid for further information for the story only brings 
us to 1945. 

' The author has many other interesting things to tell us. He has a chapter 
on ‘Clerical Culture.’ He sees the priest entirely divorced from the man-in-_ 
the-street, having a different mind, speaking a different language. He doe@ ) 
not mention it but you are not likely to see many of the clergy at the 
France-Ireland rugby game. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is that on the spiritual- 
ity of the priest. Far be it from us to take sides in what amounts to an 
offensive against French seminary training but who can doubt that the 
spiritual life of the priest consists above all things in the exercise of apostolic 
zeal? Every priest of experience knows that he is only wasting his time 
running after Pat Murphy about Sunday Mass unless he invokes the 
Holy Spirit with every step he takes. The more often he has to do this 
the better for his own soul. 

The translator has done an excellent job. The language is always English, 

W.R. 


the mind never ceases to be French. 
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